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Homeless man dies following beating 
on an inner city street 


He lived, for a time on the streets, and died there, homeless. His life and death will be for gotten soon; too 
soon, in fact. He had a family that, according to reports, cared about him and may , for a time, remember him. But 
on the streets, where lives are lived hour to hour , day to day, always on the edge, always in the shadow of hunger , 
desperation, violence, occasional death, his friends will probably move on, as they must, in the struggle to sur- 
vive. 

He had a name. It was Wesley Bunker. He was not part of the S treet News family. I did not know him but given 
our mandate, we at Alberta Street News are concerned. The beating that ended his life took place just a half-block 
from the home of ASN's editor, Linda Dumont. And -in front to the Boyle McCauley Health Centre and across 
from the Mustard Seed Church, both normally regarded as havens of safety on 

Wesley also had a street name. It was "Ghost"; perhaps it suited the quiet personality described by a family 
member in an Edmonton Journal story (Man to face manslaughter char ge after assault victim dies. June 19, 2012): 
"He was a quiet person, shy. We never really knew him to show signs of aggressiveness or volatility . I never saw 
him as an angry person,' said his sister-in-law, Bev Bunker." 

He was homeless. We don't know why, though his sister-in-law suggests, in the Journal story, that his mother's 
death two years ago "devastated" him. Perhaps that pushed him over the edge and onto the streets. 

We may never know his full story. That probably died with him. 

By Allan Sheppard 


Commentary 

Homelessness exposes a person to constant threats; the homeless person isis at risk from the elements and is 
exposed at his or her most vulnerable while asleep. Being robbed is very common even at the shelters and drop 
ins. Alberta Street News vendor Aaron Bishop, who has been homeless for a year now, had his Alberta Street 
News jacket stolen while he slept at the Hope Mission surrounded by other homeless people. Wendy Gladue 
(page 12) was beaten on the street after her eviction by the City from the York Hotel when it was closed down. 
Street News vendor Willy Antoine was beaten into a coma while homeless on hte south side. Anther vendor, June, 
died while sleeping outside on a bitterly cold winter night. She had been treated for pneumonia and released from 
the hospital earlier the same day. 

Another problem is the discomfort of sleeping out on the street. Trevor Friske, who has been homeless for 
most of his adult life, said, “I sleep on the sidewalk. I wake up and my body hurts all over .” Sun exposure, rain, 
snow, and cold are also threats. Frostbite results in amputation of fingers and toes. Pneumonia and gangrene also 
plague homless people. It is hard for them to get a good night’s sleep. Since it is illegal to sleep on public property , 
homeless persons are asked to move along repeatedly during the course of the night, Helicopters can locate home- 
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Write for Alberta Street News 

The deadline for the August issue is July 18, 
2012. Letters to the editor are welcomed. 

All stories are the opinions of the writers and 
may not reflect the opinion o the p aper. 


Become a vendor for Alberta Street News 
To sign up to become a vendor, stop by the 
office at 9533-106A Avenue to haver an ID 





badge made. New vendors receive ten free a 


papers to get started. 


Se 


Advertise in Alberta Street News: Contact 
Linda Dumont by phone at 780 428-0805 or 
by email at dumontlc@hotmail.com for our ad 
rates. The deadline for ads is July 20th. We 
are able to design your ad for a small 
additional fee. 


Mission 
Edmonton Street News Society provides a 
voice, employment and social support to those 
who need these, and communicates perspec- 
tives dealing with poverty and social justice, by 
education and communication activities, includ- 
ing publishing a street newspaper 





Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 

We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental 
to living together 

We believe that everyone deserves the oppor- 
tunity to earn and control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational 
professionalism and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about 
issues around poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with 
others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity 
to learn, develop and use communication skills 





less people sleeping in parks and along he river bank, picking up on their body heat. 

The by-law in Vancouver on use of parks to sleep overnight was changed when David Arthur Johnston chal- 
lenged it in court so that now it is legal to sleep in Vancouver parks between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. but in Edmonton 
and in Calgary it is still not allowed. We could get those by-laws changed! 


By Linda Dumont 


Canada's shame - a review of Third World Canada 


For about ten seconds the camera remained focused 
on the face and movements of a seven year old boy 
who was demonstrating what his father had looked like 
when he had hanged himself. The young boy clenched 
his throat to mimic the death hold of the rope, twisted 
slowly from side to side, with his mouth open, eyes 
closed and a blank look on his face. The boy had 
walked into the room where his father had retreated 
and was acting out his last memory of his father . 

This depiction was just one of the many jarring ele- 
ments of the movie 3rd World Canada, by Andree 
Cazabon, which was shown last month in Calgary at an 
event held in recognition of Aboriginal Awareness 
Week. 

The film followed the journeys of the members of a 
family where both parents killed themselves within a 
couple of months of each other and had left eight chil- 
dren behind. The story wove the recollections and 
experiences of some of 
these children from the 
Kitchenunmaykoosib 
Inninuwug (K.I.) reserve in 
North-western Ontario, with the larger story of the 
impact of structural racism on indigenous people in 
Canada. It showed how under-resourced these commu- 
nities are and considered the role that this then had on 
both family relations and overall community capacity. 
In K.I., for example, the band leader noted that they 
receive a total of $381,000 per year from the Federal 
Government to help them build housing. This results 
in about 3 - 4 houses being constructed each year . The 
waiting list, however, for housing consists of 200 peo- 
ple. The band leaders also suggested that there are lim- 
ited treatment facilities, and the prevalence and inci- 
dence of mental illness and addictions are high. In 
short, the movie provided a glaring example of the 
impact of federal underfunding of Aboriginal commu- 
nities. 

The eight children were either taken in by other 
family members or placed into foster care; but as 
shown by the film many of these options proved to be 
temporary. Family members didn't have the space. 
Grandparents found it difficult to look after ener getic 
boys. There was inadequate housing. There was inad- 
equate funding. There were limited options but inces- 
sant demands, and these demands could not be readily 
met by overwhelmed and under supported family mem- 


The young boy clenched his throat to 
mimic the death hold of the rope 


bers. Indeed, one of the boys - the one who was the 
camera's focus for those ten ghastly seconds - was 
shunted from foster placement to foster placement. To 
compound the tragedy of the story this little boy strug- 
gled to find reasons for his lack of stable housing, and 
seemed to blame himself for these all too frequent 
moves. He felt that he was too "bad" to be kept in one 
home for any long period of time. Can you imagine 
what these thoughts and feelings will have on his psy- 
cho-social development? Indeed, one of his sisters said 
that they had had to hide all of the scarves in the house 
because they were afraid that he too would commit sui- 
cide which, sadly, is an all too common event in - 
Aboriginal communities. 

According to a colleague of mine, over 487 
Aboriginal people committed suicide in Alberta last 
year. She informed me that Aboriginal men are over 
five times more likely to commit suicide than the main- 
stream population, while 
Aboriginal women are three times 
more likely to do so. In fact, the 
suicide rate for Aboriginal people 
is the highest in the world. Aboriginal people are also 
over-represented in our homeless and criminal justice 
populations. Obviously, taken together, all of this 
readily avoidable social dislocation is a disgrace and 
needs immediate policy attention and appropriate pre- 
ventative measures. As a country, for example, we must 
honour the spirit and intent of the treaty system - par- 
ticularly in terms of the scope of fishing and logging 
rights as noted by the legal scholar William R. 
MacKay. We must put more money into the basic 
infrastructure of Aboriginal communities to ensure ade- 
quate housing, health care (physical and mental), sub- 
stance abuse programming and education, and we need 
to develop a greater web of supports and services for 
Aboriginal people living in our urban centres. These 
are all necessary points of public policy attention. But 
in addition to these basic steps that government must 
take, we also need to look at the role we all can (and 
must) play in fighting the impact of structural racism in 
Canada. Overall, collectively we must challenge the 
social and political choices that lead to such tragedy, 
suffering and marginalization in our home and native 
land. ; 


By Timothy Wild, Calgary 
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Remembering Ralph Klein as he is honored with the Order of Canada 


I remember 
Ralph Klein. 

The legacy 
of Ralph 
Klein's reign 
premier is one 
that will not be 
soon forgotten. 
| While for some 
he was seen as 
the leader of 
Alberta who 
brought Alberta 
out of debt, for 
others, like 
myself, he is 
remembered for derailing our social service network, 
cutting back on education and health care, and bring- 
ing hardship to the poorest citizens of our province 
on the pretext that it was necessary to bring the 
province out of debt. Just a quick look at the pie 
charts of revenues brought in and revenue spent dur- 
ing his early years as premier makes it obvious that 
the amount spent on social services was minimal 
even before the cuts, and the real reason for the 
prosperity of Alberta was not Klein’s doing at all, 
but the result of a rise in the price of oil; since 
Alberta is an oil based province that alone took us 
out of debt. 

I read in the Sun that Klein is being awarded the 
Order of Canada for his long reign as premier of 
Alberta, but that he is suffering from dementia and 
in a care facility so it is unlikely he can go to Ottawa 
to receive his award. I sympathize with his family. 
(My late husband also suffered from dementia 
the last year of his life, and a month after his 

death in June, 201 1, I received a call 
from Capital Health about assessing his needs and 
possibly getting him assisted living.) 

It was due to Klein that I became interested in 
politics in 1993 when I was a mother struggling to 
raise a family on welfare, and he came into his own 





with his cutbacks.. Due to post traumatic stress dis- 
order, | was unemployable between 1989 and 1996. 
until I finally studied Journalism to get of f welfare, 
then found part times jobs that I could manage. Until 
9/11, PTSD was not considered as a reason to go 
onto AISH because it is not a mental illness but as 
my counselor described it, "It is perfectly normal 
considering the degree of violence you lived with". I 
was a struggling with flashback, and panic attacks, 
and just living was almost too difficult. My second 
husband, Glen, played an important role in my 
recovery in that he always saw me as OK, and 
encouraged me to be myself. I was running a street 
ministry and through helping others I helped myself. 
Living in the inner city provided a safe environ- 
ment because of the high degree of acceptance this 
community offers and the many resources available. 
As a person dependent on welfare, the cutbacks 
of the Klein government impacted me directly - the 
first was to the children's recreational fund; $265 a 
year that could be spent on a new bike, skates, dance 


Cutbacks left a single person on 
welfare with a monthly cheque 
totally about $400... 


lessons, camp, etc. That went by with barely a 
protest, but then came the cutback in the amount of 
money allowed for housing, cutbacks to health care 
coverage so that vitamins and eye exams were no 
longer included, and emergency food vouchers were 
no longer given out if you ran out of food before the 
next cheque, damage deposits and the vouchers to 
cover furniture and house wares when you moved 
were cut out, too. Then someone came up with 

the brilliant idea of renaming Social Services with 
the name Alberta Works to remind us that we should 
all be working. When I attended the street newspaper 
conference in Denver, Colorado, the other partici- 
pants actually thought I was joking when I told them 
what our social services office is called! 


Because my late husband and I were both selling 
Spare Change, the street newspaper and I was run- 
ning a street ministry, we managed by increasing 
our paper sales, but there were others around me 
who suffered real hardship. I didn't like what was 
happening to my family and to others around me, so 
I started writing our stories for Spare Change. 

Those cutbacks left a single person on welfare 
with a monthly cheque totally about $400, an 
amount that remained stable in spite of the rise in 
cost of living throughout Klein's reign, even after he 
and his ministers received a raise and Alberta was 
out of debt. 

And who can forget Klein's visit to the homeless 
shelter in 2001 where a visibly drunk premier berat- 
ed the homeless for not working. In a true Klein 
fashion, however, with the help of some good spin 
doctoring, he managed to turn even that to his 
advantage and within a week was able to regain any 
loss of public support by admitting he had a 
problem with alcohol.( see reprinted story on his 
visit). As an ex-reporter, he well knew how to play 
up to the media. 

In 1994 J met Klein at a fundraising dinner for 
Alex Taylor School where my daughter was a stu- 
dent. Because she was playing bells at the function, 
we were invited. After the dinner, Klein stood at the 
door shaking hands as people filed by but when I 
reached him, I hesitated. I could not shake his hand. 
It would have been a betrayal of my personal 
integrity considering how | felt towards him and his 
policies. I simply walked on by without of fering him 
my hand. 

And now, history is going to remember 
Ralph Klein as a heroic figure, recipient of one 
of Canada's highest awards of recognition, while 
those who suffered and the many who died as a 
direct result of his scorched earth welfare policies 
will be forgotten. 

By Linda Dumont 


Remember when Ralph Klein paid a visit to homeless shelter 


22 December 2001 

Ralph Klein, the premier of Alberta and darling 
of Canada's right, made a disgusting display of his 
contempt for the poor in a drunken, midnight visit to 
a homeless shelter in Edmonton last week. 
At around lam December 12, a visibly intoxicated 
Klein had his chauffeur drive him to the Herb 
Jamieson Centre, a government-supported shelter for 
homeless men. Witnesses say that soon after entering 
the 249-bed Centre, Klein began shouting and 
swearing at a number of the homeless. Slurring his 
words, the Tory premier yelled repeatedly at them to 
get jobs, then threw money on the lobby floor and 
stormed out. 


Tammy Tuttle, a woman who happened to be at the 


shelter at the time with her boyfriend reported 
that Klein "put them down like they're worthless. 
They do what they can to help themselves and 
maybe if he'd help them a little instead of cutting 
back on everything, they wouldn't be here." 
Mark Shea, who recently moved to Alberta from 
Nova Scotia, told the Edmonton Journal, that he 
walked into the confrontation after finishing a 
work-shift at a gas station. "Lo and behold, there he 
[Klein] was in the middle of six or seven guys, 
yelling at them at the top of his lungs." 


Edmonton. (Alberta's capital has a vacancy rate of 
less than 1 percent and many of the homeless are 
people who have jobs, but cannot find accommoda- 
tion.) 

"The purpose of my visit," claimed Klein, "was to 
chat with residents and find out what their situations 
are like. During my time in politics, I have periodi- 
cally made such unscheduled visits because they 
give me the opportunity to chat privately and honest- 
ly with people from different walks of life." 

Klein's bizarre and callous behaviour was at first 
treated by the media as little more than an embar- 
rassment, and one that might even enhance the pre- 
mier's reputation as a straight shooter. This attitude 
is itself politically significant, for it reveals the 


Klein's actions at the 
Jamieson shelter are a 
measure of the man. 


extent to which the establishment now accepts 
homelessness as inevitable and views the abuse of 
the poor with indifference. "It's hard not to have at 


"I don't drink or do drugs and he's telling me to get a least a sneaking admiration for Alberta Premier 


job when I already have one. If I wouldn't have got- 
ten arrested, I would have slugged him." 

Initially, the premier's office made a feeble attempt 
to gloss over the incident, offering its own implausi- 
ble version of events. Klein's chief of staff, Peter 
Elzinga, said the Premier was not drunk and "out of 
the goodness of his heart" had stopped at the shelter 
on his way home from a private dinner. Elzinga 
added that Klein had merely asked the men if they 
had jobs, then handed out some $70 to them. 


Ralph Klein," began a Globe and Mail piece on 
Klein's escapade. Opined another journalist in the 
country's largest national daily, "When the dust set- 
tles... the now-infamous trip seems destined to 
become the stuff of political legend in the province 
rather than scorn." 


And what would have happened had the roles been 


reversed? Had a drunken homeless man invaded the 
premier's home late at night and verbally abused 
Klein, he would in all likelihood have been set upon 


Later Klein made a public apology for the "commo- by police and at the very least now face home inva- 


tion" he caused at the shelter, but denied he had been 
drunk. He said his interest had been piqued by recent 
reports of a rise in the number of homeless in 


sion charges. 


ence this past Tuesday, the media focus has again 
shifted. Any discussion of what happened at the 
shelter and what it says about Klein and the politics 
of his government has been dropped. Klein is now 
being praised for having the "courage to confront his 
demons." Canada's Liberal Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien and several provincial premiers have 
reportedly phoned Klein to voice their support. 
According to the Alberta Premier, Chretien told him 
to "keep your chin up, hang in there, and gave" him 
"words of encouragement." 

The truth is Klein's verbal tirade against the clients 
of the Jamieson Centre was only a cruder rendition 
of the anti-working class politics his government 
delivers on a daily basis. Oil-rich Alberta is Canada's 
wealthiest province, but the Klein Tory government 
has spearheaded the downsizing of public and social 
services across Canada, winning praise from the 
likes of the Wall Street Journal. Under Klein, Alberta 
became the first province to drastically cut welfare 
rates and embark on a systematic campaign to drive 
people off welfare. In a 16-month period in 1993-94, 
the province's welfare rolls were cut almost in half. 
One tactic used was to offer recipients a one-way 
bus ticket to leave Alberta. During the course of the 
1990s, the province's housing budget was reduced 
by some two-thirds. Having made Alberta the first 
jurisdiction in North America to replace a Canada: 
Alberta Premier berates homeless progressive 
income tax with a flat tax, Klein is now pushing for 
the dismantling of Medicare, the universal public 
health insurance scheme. 

Klein's actions at the Jamieson shelter are a measure 
of the man. What the big business media has passed 
off as Klein's popular touch is demagogy, anti-intel- 
lectualism, and an appeal to people's baser instincts. 
What the media has characterized as his strong lead- 
ership is his craven adherence to the reactionary 
agenda of big business and penchant for bullying the 


With Klein making a public confession that he does_ poor and the vulnerable. 


indeed have a drinking problem at a press confer- 


By Lee Parsons , World Socialist Web 
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Creative non-fiction 





Sharon(lleft|) with her brother and sister veler-\tiare mela) Pigeo 


I remember the taste of those chocolate bars, 
so creamy smooth, so meltingly delicious. I would 
eat so slowly, savouring each bite, and carefully 
press my finger to each stray chocolate flake to be 
sure none was wasted. Never has a chocolate bar 
tasted as good as it did when I was a young girl 
on the farm. 


Once a week Mom would write up "the slip" 
so that Dad could go to town and buy the gro- 
ceries. The slip would be written on any stray 
scrap of paper that mom could find, be it an old 
envelope, or the back cardboard from Dad's 
Chanticleer cigarette papers. She would write: one 
pound butter, apples or oranges {for school lunch- 
es} and only small amounts of perishable things 
as we had no refrigerator. Often, the slip would 
read: | package mantles, for our gas lamp, or one 
jug of coal oil for our coal oil lamp as we had no 
electricity. The order would be about six or eight 
dollars in total. 

When Dad brought the groceries home in the 
cardboard box we would all run to unpack it. 
There it would lie at the bottom of the box; the 
coveted prize in its bright wrapper. The storekeep- 
er, a kindly old man, never for got. Each week he 





The Chocolate Bar 


=~. would slip a 
chocolate bar in 
with our order, 

~ and each week 

“ with great cere- 
® mony, the choco- 
., late bar would be 
® cut in six equal 

| pieces. There 
would be a piece 
eet = | for Mom, apiece 
n Lake for Dad, a piece 
for each of my 
two sisters, for my and a piece for me. 

Sometimes I would make the journey to town 
with my father. We would ride in the big grain 
wagon behind the two brown horses. How I loved 
to ride in the wagon with the wind ruf fling my 
hair, and listen to the clop, clop of the horses 
hooves on the hard-packed gravel road. 

The one room stuccoed store seemed so big to 
me then, and so full of wonderful things to look 
at. The floorboards creaked a friendly greeting as 
Dad and I entered. I would stay so close to Dad, 
trailing his every footstep. Dad would hand the 
storekeeper the slip and the storekeeper would 
walk about the store collecting food from various 
shelves and placing it on the counter. The counter 
had a glass front, and there inside reposed two 
small stuffed animals; a little grey elephant and a 
little brown dog. I would gaze at these long and 
lovingly, dreaming that someday I would touch 
the soft pink of that elephant's ear, or the dog's lit- 
tle embroidered nose. On top of the counter sat 
the big glass penny candy jars holding an assort- 
ment of candy. Beside these was the chocolate bar 
box. There must have been all of twenty chocolate 
bars wearing different coloured wrappers in that 


Edmonton Community Groups that serve meals 


box. 

I watched the storekeeper carefully that day. 
Would he forget to put the chocolate bar in the 
box? No, he was reaching toward the-bars, select- 
ing a bright yellow wrapper, then he paused. 
"Here," he said, and handed it down to me. 

I held it tightly, feeling the bumps beneath the 
wrapper that I knew were nuts. My mouth watered 
at the thought of sweet chocolate and nuts and I 
wished that Daddy would hurry so we could go 
home. 

"Why don't you eat it," the storekeeper asked 
me. I shrank closer to my Dad, my heart beating 
quickly, my mouth so dry I could not speak. 

Dad, knowing how shy I was, answered for 
me. "She's going to take it home and cut it up to 
share with all of us." 

The storekeeper smiled at me so kindly . I have 
always remembered that smile. ""Well, here's one 
just for you," he said as he handed me another bar . 
I could not believe my good fortune. I held them 
one in each hand, loving the feel of them. Two 
bars to cut up! The kids would be so happy when 
they came home from school. Daddy was turning 
to go carrying the cardboard box of groceries in 
his arms. There was something I had to say, but I 
was so afraid. I hesitated, and then found my 
tongue at last. "Thank-you." I half whispered then 
turned and plunged after my dad. 

That was many, many years ago and so many 
things have changed. Mom and Dad have both 
passed on and the kids are drawing old age pen- 
sion. The little one room store closed long ago and 
has become someone's storage shed but the mem- 
ory of those delicious chocolate bars lingers 
sweetly in my mind. Life was so simple then, and 
it took so little to make us happy. 

By Sharon Austin, Photo by Rose Norgaard 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 780-423-2285 
Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 


Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 


and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 12116-102 
Avenue 

780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 
5:30 p.m. meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 
8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 
Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 


Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. -breakfast 


Noon - lunch 
5:00 tp 6:30 p.m. - supper 
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All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 
10035 — 103 Street 
780-428-6323 

Thursday 12:45 p.m., Lunch 
Friday 7:30 — 9:30 am., 
Breakfast (November to March) 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the 1st of next 
month 


ThevMustard Seed 
10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 
780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 
471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 


5:00 p.m. meal 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


Robertson Wesley 
UnitedChurch 

10209 — 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army 

9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 

7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Monday and Friday 

83 Avenue -104 Street (parking 
lot|) 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 

7:00 to 9:00 a.m. breakfast 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 
780-477-5931 

Thursday — 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 


supper 


Victory Café and Soup Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


Edmonton Orthodox Reformed 
Church 

11610 — 95A St. 

Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurc.org 

Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m.meals 


Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 

Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 
Boyle Street Community 
Services 

7:00 a.m. daily — breakfast 
11:30 daily — lunch 














P|lease call Alberta Street News 
if you want your group added 
to this list or if there have been 
changes that should be made 
to this list. 


Call Linda at 780 428-08065 


Exclusive interview for the International Network of Street 


Papers with His Holiness the Dalai Lama 


One of the greatest spiritual leaders of our 
time, His Holiness the 14th Dalai Lama, travels 
the world to spread his message of peace and rec- 
onciliation. During his recent UK tour themed 'Be 
the Change’, the now 77 -year old Dalai Lama 
gave an exclusive interview to the International 
Network of Street Papers, of which Alberta Street 
News is a member. The interview is 
printed simultaneously in street 
papers worldwide. 


INSP Many of our 12,000 street paper vendors in 
40 countries around the world are or have been 
homeless. The 
Buddha was home- 
less for the biggest 
part of his life, and 
you, like many of 
your people, have 
spent most of \ your 
life in exile. What does homelessness mean to 
you? 


Delai Lama: "For people without a home, it is 
almost like they have no basis from which to con- 
duct their lives. They have no anchor. That is very 
sad. But from a larger viewpoint, I would say that 
this whole planet is our home. The individual may 
be in a difficult situation, but he is still part of the 
society of humanity. I think it is innate to human 
nature that if someone is going through a dif ficult 
time, there is some kind of willingness to help out 
of a sense of concern that we have. So from that 
viewpoint, for homeless people their direct home 
is no longer there, but the big home is still there. 
So people who are homeless should not feel des- 
perate. On some level, I am also homeless. But 
being homeless sometimes is useful, because you 
realise that in many places you can find a new 
home. If you have just one home, in some way 
you can get stuck in that." 


INSP: In recent years we have seen within the 
street paper movement many new people becom- 
ing vendors as a result of the global recession. 
People haven't got enough money to live on or 
lose their jobs and end up on the streets. What do 
you feel about austerity measures introduced by 
governments to tackle the crisis? 


Delai Lama: "This is a very complicated situa- 
tion. Immediately, I think governments have the 
responsibility for the country as a whole, so some- 
times maybe these measures are necessary. But if 
you take an overall view, the real causes of the 
present difficulties started with the past govern- 
ments and some companies. I think, without a 
proper plan in place, they are simply concerned 
about immediate profit and are not concerned 
about the long-term consequences. From that 
level, of course not seeing it from an individual 
person, but government or organisations which 
have the responsibility, the results now are due to 
their own actions. Only now, when difficulties 
have come, they put some sort of restrictions in 
place. It is complicated. Either way, for thousands 
of people, their livelihood is almost zero, which is 
really very, very sad. Very sad. But then, how to 
handle these things, I don't know. 


Two or three years ago, one newspaper, I think in 
Mexico, reported of one familyavhom, because of 
the economic difficulties, had to abandon their 
dog. The dog was now truly homeless. There was 
a picture of the dog and he looked very sad. Now 
really nobody took care of him. When I saw that 
picture, I myself almost felt some kind of hope- 


‘Independent media 
are extremely 
important’ 


lessness. Taking that to a human level, you can 
certainly see how life has become more dif ficult. 


However, whenever I meet people who are in a 
difficult situation, I always share with them, in 
spite of a lot of difficulties, as a human being you 
should keep self-confidence and work hard. Due 
to certain difficulties, if you completely lost your 
self-confidence, hope and will, then inevitably dif- 
ficulty will continue and it will lead to real disas- 
ter. So it is very, very essential to keep hope and 
determination." 


INSP: In your autobiography 
‘Freedom in Exile’ you blame 
the Chinese state media for 
misleading the people by 
grossly misrepresenting the 
situation in Tibet from the 
1950s onwards. How impor- 
tant is the role of independent media in today's 
society? 


Delai Lama: "Independent media are extremely 
important. The media, as I see it, are almost like a 
third eye. Now, sometimes the third eye itself is a 
little bit biased [laughs]. That is a problem. If 
media first objectively analyse and then report and 
make a story known to people, their role is 
extremely helpful and very effective. When I meet 
media people, I tell them that they should have a 
long nose and investigate all sides; not just the 
front side, but also behind. They must undertake 
thorough investigation to find out what the reality 
is. People have every right to know the reality , 
particularly in democratic countries. Media should 
undertake full investigations, present their find- 
ings objectively, without a biased view and then 
inform the public. If they work this way, they 
have a very important and great role to play." 


INSP: INSP street papers often cover issues that 
would otherwise go unreported. What stories 
regarding your own country are the most impor- 
tant ones that need to be told? 


Delai Lama: "As for the Tibetan issue, it is that 
the very nature of the Tibetan struggle is strictly 
non-violent and very much in the spirit of recon- 
ciliation. Therefore, our struggle needs worldwide 
support. It must succeed, because if it fails, it will 
encourage those people who carry a different 
method, including force and violence. 


Also, some aspect of the Tibetan story is not just a 
political matter, but an environmental issue. The 
Tibetan Plateau [part of the Himalayas] plays a 
greatly important role in global warming. Nearly 
all major rivers in that part of the world rise on 

the Tibetan Plateau, so the preservation of Tibetan 
ecology is not only in Tibetan people's interest. 
More than one billion people's lives depend on 
these rivers. 





Another top priority is the preservation of Tibetan 
culture, which is a culture of peace, a culture of 
non-violence and compassion. It is not only an 
ancient culture, but also one that is very relevant 
in today's world. We live in an increasingly mate- 
rialistic world, which is all about consumerism. 
And there are moral problems which sometimes 
lead to violence, particularly among the youth. 
Whenever they face problems, the response of 
some of them has become more violent." 


INS P: Our street paper vendors around the world 
face different kinds of social and economic diffi- 
culties, but when asked what the hardest thing 
about their situation is, their answer is often the 
same: the feeling of loneliness. A search party 
recognised you as the 14th Dalai Lama when you 
were two years old; you spent your childhood 
amongst adults in monasteries and faced the huge 
responsibility of protecting your people from for- 
eign invasion and being their spiritual leader at 
age fifteen. With your experience of loneliness in 
your life, what advice would you give to them? 


Delai Lama: "In my own case, if I only think of 
myself as 'I am a Tibetan’ or 'l am Buddhist’ that 
in itself creates a kind of distance. So I say to 
myself: 'Forget that, I am a human being, one of 
the seven billion human beings. By saying that, 
we immediately become closer. If people put the 
emphasis on their situation by thinking 'I am 
poor’, or 'l am homeless’ or 'I am in a dif ficult sit- 
uation’, they put too much of an emphasis on a 
secondary level. I think that this also is a reality, 
but still another reality is that we all are human 
being, one of the 7 billion human beings on this 
planet. I know that in a practical sense that might 
not be of much help, but emotionally, it can be 
very helpful." 


By Danielle Batist, INSP News Service Editor 
©lnternational Network of Street Papers + 
the URL www.street-papers.org 


Alberta Street News is a published by Edmonton Street News Society. 
The publication of the paper is an employent program in that the p aper is 
produced by volunteers and sold on the street by vendors. W e have no 
government funding and rely on money from sale of p apers to vendors, 
advertisements and donations. 
You can become a partner. If you would like to make a doantion towards 


publication costs please choose one of the following options. 


| would like to make a donation of 


| would like to become a regular contributor donating 


per month. 


Make out your donations by cheque or money order to Edmonton S treet News 
Society, 9533-106A Ave. Edmonton, Alberta, TSH 0S9 
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2012 Spring Sprint raises $126,563 for brain-tumor 





Keith Anderson, age 58, is one coura- 
geous and determined senior, who lives with 
a brain tumor. He was one of the many brain 
tumor survivors, who was out at the Brain 
Tumor Foundation of Canada's annual 2012 
Spring Sprint 2.5 kilometer walk and 5 kilome- 
ter run, held Saturday June 2 at Hawrelak 
Park in Edmonton. 

Just before the popular fundraising walk 
and run was about to start with its morning 
presentations, the devoted brain tumor surviv- 
ing volunteer took time out for an interview 
with Alberta Street News, while elaborating on 
his journey with brain tumor. His first evi- 
dence of a brain tumor arrived one evening 
like a thief in the night back in 2001. It was 
there one evening in the kitchen of his home 
after arriving home from work and just after 
finishing his supper that Keith started behav- 
ing strangely. Rather in a harried mood, he 
told his family members at the dinner t able 
that he felt like leaving the house to go over 
to West Edmonton Mall. 


At first his family found that strange, because 


this was never a normal part of Keith's 
evening schedule, Anderson said, "| wanted 
to get in the car and leave. It was kind of a 
flight response thing. My family, they watched 
me all evening. | kept wanting to get the car 
keys and get in the car and get over there, 
which was kind of an almost obsessive 
behaviour and not normal. | went to bed 
early, because | always did, because I'd 
always get up and go swimming in the morn- 
ing for exercise. 

Allarmed by his urge to leave for the mall, 
his concerned family members kept a watchful 
eye on him throughout that evening. Keith 
went to bed early that evening and woke up 
withing hours startling family members as 
he awoke at 10:30 p.m. that same evening, 
got dressed and grabbed his brief- 
case to leave for work. 

He was immediately reminded by family 
members that it was still the same evening 
and his work wouldn't be starting until the fol- 
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lowing morning. He was then escorted to his 
bed, where he once again awakened at 1 1:30 
p.m. that evening. His family was finally con- 
vinced that the unusual series of unusual 
episodes that Keith had been experiencing 
was worth a serious visit to an emergency 
ward over at the Miseracordia Hospital. There 
he was examined by a doctor, who tried to 
determine what was causing these strange 
episodes. 

Anderson explains what happened next, 
when his wife tried to explain to the doctors 
that his behaviour that evening wasn't normal, 
Anderson said, "| would get up at 6 or 6:30 to 
exercise and go to work, but | had gone to 
bed at 9:30 and before midnight. | had gotten 
up to get up and go and get dressed. | got 
my briefcase to get ready to go to work. It 
was part of the same thing, this idea that | 
had to go over to the mall. Anyway. the 


"Life is tenuous. 
You really have to enjoy life 
while you have it.” 
Anderson 


behaviour was really abnormal. So they took 
me over there and actually my wife had a dif- 
ficult time convincing the doctor in emergency 
that this wasn't my normal behaviour. They 
did a cat scan and later an MRI and found 
out | had a brain tumor." 

Despite being diagnosed for a brain tumor, 
he claims he's maintained a healthy lifestyle 
while maintaining an exercise regiment by 
swimming every morning before going to his 
job. Though the cause of his tumor is 
unknown, after being confirmed with a tumor, 
a neuro-surgeon named Doctor Findley oper- 
ated on Keith, which saved his life. Since the 
operation, things have stayed the same. He's 
been on a variety of medications that prevent- 
ed his tumor from getting out of control. 

Years later, he no longer is required to t ake 


Brain tumor 
survivor Keith 
Anderson with his 
wife, Carol, and sons, 
Mike and lan, in 
attendance at the 
2012 Spring Sprint 
at Hawrelak Park in 
Edmonton. 

Photo by John 
Zapantis 


his medications to prevent his tumor from 
growing. After rising above adversity, 

eight years later, he decided to volunteer his 
free time with the Brain Tumor Foundation of 
Canada's planning committee helping to_ 
plan fundraising events. > 

Tumors are notable for coming back to 
haunt their victims. Keith's tumor came unin- 
vited for a second time, knocking on his 
door eight years after his first tumor opera- 
tion. His news of the second arrival of a 
tumor was confirmed after having an 
MRI, which showed that his tumor was grow- 
ing again. He had surgery to stabilize his 
growing tumor. Right after surgery, he was 
sent to the Cross Cancer Institute for a series 
of radiation treatments and was given chemo 
pills to take. The chemo pills were taken 
between February 
to September of 2010. These pills successful- 
ly decreased the size of his tumor which 
stopped it from endangering Keith's life. Since 
that time on, he's had checkups every four 
months without any further problems. 
Anderson's attitude has changed immensely 
since rising above two brain tumor opera- 
tions. 

Anderson said, "Life is tenuous. You really 
have to enjoy life while you have it. You have 
to really enjoy the relationships with your fam- 
ily and friends that you have. | do underst and 
how lucky | am, because the fact is, when a 
person is diagnosed in Canada here with a 
brain tumor, the odds are 50% of those per- 
sons will be dead within a year." 

A stage presentation located by the park's 
pavilion took place just before the starting of 
the walk and run. The presentations brought 
out the best in keynote speakers, who spoke 
about brain tumor and other people speaking 
about their struggles and recovery from brain 
tumor. 

Shaw Television personality and brain 
tumor survivor Tammy Karatchuk acted as 
the EMCEE calling several keynote 
speakers to the stage to speak about brain 


research, education and better hospital support 


tumor. Keynote speakers included, Critical 
Control Solutions National Sponsor and its 
President Alykhan Mamdani, Brain Tumor 
Foundation of Canada's National Special 
Event's Manager Sharon Whiteside, Spring 
Sprint Spokesperson and brain tumor survivor 
Cheryl Vollrath, Support Facilitator Jennifer 
Quinn and Spring Sprint Coordinator Sharon 
Schultz, who thanked everyone involved in 
organizing this successful event. 

One of the many speakers, Cheryl Vollrath, 
a brain tumor survivor, came onto the stage 
to talk about her remarkable recovery while 
living with brain tumor, 

Vollrath said, "I'm here because I'm a brain 
tumor survivor. 10 years ago, | had a massive 
seizure. They had discovered that 
| had a primer tumor in my head, 
primer meaning it was the only tumor | 
had in my body. It was the size of a small 
grapefruit. If there was a good place to have 
a tumor, mine was in a good place. It was 
behind my right eye and it was pressing my 
sinus cavity. They were able to remove all of 
it except for a small portion by my right eye 
with their lasers. They had to place four titani- 
um plates in my head, to keep it from caving 
in, because the tumor was so large it took up 
the space in my head. They also put screws 
in my belt, but I'm not sure what that's for , 
maybe to hold it altogether. This tumor was 
growing in my head for at least ten years, 
maybe longer. The only symptoms that | had 
were sinus, neck and shoulder pain. | never 
thought ever in my wildest dreams that I'd 
have a brain tumor. It was terrifying. | just 
received my 10 year results. There's no indi- 
cation of regrowth of the tumor, which could 
have happened with this piece left behind. I'm 
a very lucky girl. I'm very lucky to be here to 


a 


ae 


support this great cause. There's so much we 
don't know about brain tumors like what 
causes them. What we do know is that every 
day in Canada at least 27 people are diag- 
nosed with a brain tumor. A lot of these peo- 
ple are children and children are our future. 
Tumors don't seem to select any certain age 
group. However, brain tumors and their 
effects are complex and can last a lifetime. 


‘| never thought ever in my 
wildest dreams that I'd have a 
brain tumor’ 

Volrath 


Specialized research and programs that deal 
with these issues are critical and that's why 
we're all here today. So thank you for coming 
and supporting us. We love you all." 

Support Facilitator Jennifer Quinn deliv- 
ered her tribute to the memory and passing of 
Michelle Chang, who once lived with brain 
tumor and made an immense contribution as 
a volunteer at the Brain Tumor Foundation of 
Canada, 

Quinn said, "I just want to take a moment 
to recognize someone who is not with us 
today. Someone who was an inspiration to us 
in last year's Edmonton Spring Sprint 
Committee. Michelle Chang was diagnosed 
with a brain tumor in 2008. Throughout that 
journey, she was a friend, a teacher to many 
and her spirit was efficacious. Some of you 
might remember Michelle last year as she 
was our media story for 2011 Spring Sprint. 
Her enthusiasm and her desire for our S pring 
Sprint to succeed was without end. Michelle 
passed away just a few short weeks ago. In 
the words of one of last weeks coordinators, 


'Her energy and input will be missed in the 
years to come.’ And just for everybody's infor- 
mation, there will be a memorial for Michelle 
on July 29th. The location is yet to be deter- 
mined, but there's a Spring Sprint face book 
page that will have all the information in it." 

Right after the presentations ended, a 
warmup exercise was conducted by World 
Health to prepare walkers and runners, 
just before they left the starter's line for their 
fundraising 2.5 kilometer walk and 5 kilometer 
run around Hawrelak Park which started later 
at 10:40 p.m. five minutes earlier than origi- 
nally scheduled. Many people living with brain 
tumor, by helping out as selfless volun- 
teers, have made the inevitable sacrifice in 
helping to promote brain tumor awareness. . 
40 helpful volunteers and 500 
walkers and runners raised $126,563 
that will go to brain tumor research, education 
and better hospital support for those living 
with brain tumor. 

This event especially couldn't have been 
possible without the compassionate support 
of its many local and national sponsors, 
whose contributions are also greatly appreci- 
ated. 


By John Zapantis 


Correction: in the June issue of Alberta 
Street News, we wrongly identified Dan 
Carline as being on the left side of the 
photo on page 6 when he was pictured on 
the right side of the photo. 





About 100 people joined the Walk Against Violence on June 20 in memory of Bruce Dumais who was killed on the street a year ago, June 19, 2011. 
Participants walked from the corner of 106 Street and 107 Avenue to Sacred Heart Church where they had a round dance and give a way. The walk 
was organized by Dumais’ mother. photo by Linda Dumont 
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A Rory Story 


Gnomettes and Gnomes live in Country Homes 


Gnomettes and Gnomes live in 
Country Homes 
In our country Canada's western 
provinces British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba it is not strange that 
Gnomettes and Gnomes continue 
to grow up on the range. In the 
provincial territory called 
Saskatchewan one mid- summer's 
night; to all the citizens of North 
Battle Ford's delight. Every resi- 
dent received a personal invite to 
the opening ceremonies to the 
town's rodeo; it was time for the 
younger generation to learn about 
the Wild West's Greatest Show.. It 
was all the publics' chance to 
socialize at the community centers 
Annual Dance. The excited crowd 
knew Rodeo stars were going to 
show up at the festivities to min- 
gle. Their town's recreation hall 
was a public place to go and have 
fun if you were married or single. 

For this special event; organiz- 
ers planned a corn roast, so all the 
Dwarfs’ could eat well and hear 
their town's future Buckaroo's 
boast. The town's teenagers 
entered the room to participate as 
host. Elders were gossiping about 
pranksters turning into crop steal- 
ing and livestock thieving gang- 
sters. A small group of farmers 
even got a fright. Immediately 
security guards apprehended and 
issued all Gnomesters their best 
behavior orders for that night. As 
the confident teenagers ensured citizens they could stop these loveable little 
buggers from causing any type of disturbances or fight. 

After each Gnomette and Gnome received their invit ation they decided to 
roam back to their own home. Then one at a time jumped into a the bathtub 
for a good scrub. The young dwarfs were full of self-esteem, with a smile from 
ear to ear that truly did gleam. Then the girl's powdered on colorful war p aints 
alias makeup ensuring that their face was not a mess. Each young female 
knew to wear her fanciest dress. These little lady dwarfs loved having big 
wardrobes with nice clothes. While the boys polished up their cowboy boot s, 
dressing in their best western suits. 

Hee-haw it was time for a hoe down in the center of town. There was pro- 
fessional singers, dancers and musicians entertaining, with their banjos, gui- 
tars and fiddles. This was a great opportunity for Dwarfs to show of f their own 
personal wiggles. On this particular night opening ceremonies were commenc- 
ing for their Towns annual Rodeo, the Wild West's greatest show. Younger 
Dwarfs would soon learn Rodeos are public exhibitions where Cowboys and 
Cowgirls display their expertise in bull riding, horsemanship, steer wrestling 
and other such events. These competitions are extremely competitive with 
contestants that have proven their roping and riding skills. That has helped 
previous Rodeo Stars win trophies and monies with great thrills. 

The towns Mayor welcomed everyone clarifying all registered Rodeo com- 
petitors will compete in a fenced area called an arena. Out side of that desig- 
nated zone, there will be concession stands, selling souvenirs, foods and farm- 
ing products. It was a good time for community merchant s to make some extra 
bucks. After the formalities, he introduced his friend Terry Gnomian a well- 
known competitor. Previously this Dwarf won numerous Rodeo titles becoming 
a realistic achiever. The retired Cowboy attempted riding wild Bulls, Saddled 
Broncos and Horses Bareback to receive his Rodeo fame. He excelled in Bull 
Riding which helped him establish his great name. Terry acknowledged the 
friendly crowd; encouraging all youths to ask questions, representing this sport 
made him proud. Last year's champion, spoke saying, W elcome everyone and 
right from the beginning, all you young beautiful dwarfs’ must listen well to 
learn about winning. Tonight we should explain these different types of cham- 
pionships events in amongst our group. 

As the Events hostess made sure his little friends all had a bowl of bean 
soup. With an extra plate that had roasted cobs of corn. In this conversation 
everyone could talk up a storm. Before Terry would compete, the Dude pur- 
chased from fast food stands at least one hot dog to eat. 

A shy Gnomette named Beckyette spoke up saying, " she enjoyed working 
on her family's farmland. With hersiblings and p arents who were also fascinat- 
ed watching Rodeos from the Grandstand. She stated all listeners should 
know that during the show. There was always a Clown entertaining spectators 
in every Rodeo. The comedian performs jumping in and out of barrels telling 
jokes amusing the crowd. He speaks loud and is proud to be professionally t al- 
ented; his funny face even appears to be p ainted." 

Terry politely cut joined back in the conversation and told some of his story 
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about competing with other Cowboys and Cowgirls that were bold. He men- 
tioned, " that no one liked to wait. To ride any wild bull or horse that fiercely 
bucked up and down exiting its chutes gate. Before competing he had butter- 
flies in his stomach. | would like to everyone here all riders, all riders can be 
penalized while being judge riding, they can also be tossed, ran over or 
stomped on by any of these animals possibly causing them serious injuries or 
a splitting headache." 

He continued to explain his favorite competition Bull Riding. "These ani- 
mals are dangerous mean and definitely not so cute. My preferred event 
begins with a wild bull in the chute. A strong thick rope is wrapped tightly 
around a bull's waste and the riders gripping hand. | know that is the 
Buckaroo's last chance to ponder and wonder if he will be bucked of f his ani- 
mal into the Grandstand. The Riders free hand has to be held high in the 
direction of our blue sky. Also every Cowboy must nod his head before the 
gate is opened and no observer including the rider knows what will happen. 
There are always two Cowboys in the arena called bullfighters. Their job is to 
distract ranking bulls from injuring Wranglers, ensuring the safety of all com- 
petitors. These animals can throw, hook or trample anyone of its riders. Over 
the years, | attempted riding more than one thousand bulls in competitions 
across North America. To be a Rodeo star was always on my criteria. It was a 
matter of personal pride for me to be one of the best and have a perfect ride." 
Edithette spoke up saying, | have a special interest in the Saddle Bronco 
Contest. This rivalry starts with a wild stallion or mare in the chute. First they 
place a halter, buck shank and saddle on the horse of course. After the Rider 
mounts his mare or stallion, the gate opens. The challenge between both 
Cowboy and horse begins. One hand grips the buck shank and his free hand 
must be raised high towards our planets earth's' sky. The broncobuster is dis- 
qualified if he does not spur his animal out of the gate. He must ride his horse 
for 8 seconds to decide his faith". 

Lysiaette finished munching on her snack. Excitingly explaining the event 
she enjoys called Bareback. "This competition is performed only on horses 
softly giggling. Each animal is strapped with rigging. The leather strap has a 
handle and is secured tightly around a horse's belly. The Cowboy must grip its 
strong ring firmly. This important fact is the truth. A Rider must spur the ani- 
mal's shoulders before leaving their chute. His free hand also has to be held 
high pointing towards the sky." 

Proudly and loudly Terry spoke above the crowd, defining the rules for Bull 
Riding, Saddle Bronco and Bareback Riding. "In all three of these competitions 
there is one judge behind the chute and judges on the ground. In these two 
events Saddle Bronc and Bareback Riding, riders must spur their animal's 
shouldérs they attempt riding. All competitors must stay on their animal for 8 
seconds to have a qualified ride. The Rider on completion of this time period 
receives scores for a placing and his personal pride. Point s are awarded from 
all designated judges in the arena. To be champion is on every competitor's, 
criteria. If a Buckaroo does not complete the 8-second time, or his free hand 
held high is lowered in Bull Riding, Bareback or Saddle Bronc competitions 
touching his body or animal's physique is disqualified. The judges call this a 


goose egg known as a big fat zero. The Rider knows he's not that Rodeos 
hero. Usually an announcer will say, "Please give this Cowboy a big hand, 
because that is all he will be taken away from this Grandstand." 

Bob Gnomian joined in the conversation saying, "| amazed with the 
Ladies Barrel Racing. These exciting competitors would enjoy promoting 
their sport in every Nation. In the corral, two barrels are put in place then the 
females' race in a figure eight configuration. These Cowgirls compete racing 
their own-saddled horse around these set upped obstacles. This is a prob- 
lem that can give them, hassles. If a rider hit s any barrel she is penalized 
adding more seconds to her riding time. These ladies compete one at a time 
and all do fine. The fastest Cowhand wins once she has completed the 
course crossing their designated finish line. | sure would consider myself 
lucky to judge this woman's event. Every Rancher knows that it is working 
time well spent." 

Brandyette smiled, explaining the competition called Calf roping. "When a 
calf is released and runs out of its chute. A Cowboy riding his horse chases 
and ropes the young cow by its head then jumps off his mare. He runs over 
to the four-legged heifer then ties up its legs with speed and care. This event 
is timed and the fastest competitor wins. Two judges observe this affair 
ensuring every Wrangler follows the rules and regulations." 

Joyette enjoyed watching Steer Wrestling and made it clear, stating, "A 
hazier stands to the right blocks guiding out the steer. After it runs out of a 
chute; the Cowboy jumps onto that animal, showing no fear. He grabs those 
hard tusks that are sharp and dangerous like cactus thorns, wrestling the bull 
by twisting its horns. Cowboys call this bulldogging. These Cattlemen are 
strong and fast at sprinting. Two judges observe every contestant in this con- 
test. The fastest clocked time wins, honoring that Cowboy for being their 
Rodeos best." 

Ringo was being humble and meek always wanting to speak, "Expressed 
| like entering in the Wild Pony Racing. Every time my team competed they 
worked hard hoping to finish in first place. As the wild stallions are placed 
into and then released from the bucking chutes. Johnny my buddy did not 
like any horse stepping on his boots. Held their chosen animal; with a long 
rein, showing no fears. Little Joe our tall friend would hold by its ears. Then | 
Ringo participated as the third member of our team, saddled and straddled 
the horse and did my best not to be bucked of f the horse of course. My 
objective was to ride hard and fast to the end of the arena. Winning was on 
our team members criteria." This special group of friends liked having fun; 
we knew working together gets their jobs done." 

Jessie Gnomian stood up real quick, stating, " the event | watch’ is very 
slick. It is for the younger generation of Cowboys or Cowgirls and is called 
mutton busting. To me it is the best type of Rodeo rid- 
ing. A competitor's age can only be in-between 3 to 6 
years old. To register in this competition it helps to be 
both brave and bold. You need your guardian's permis- 
sion to compete. First prize is extremely sweet. The 
winner receives a gigantic chocolate bar and a dona- 
tion for their bank account." peat 

Frank Gnomian described the Wild Cow Milking 
Contest, "This event consists of ten teams each team 
has three daring Cowboys competing to be the best. 
One of our cowhands ropes the cow then another 
dude grips its head. While a third member or rancher, 
milks the cow squirting its fluids into a bottle. Then he 
runs all out, full throttle. All competitors do their best 
not to spill their milk, running hard to cross the finish 
line. The Cowhand arriving there first wins because his 
team has the best time." 

Bobbiette the beautiful brown-eyed Gnomette 
mentioned going to Rodeos is her favorite hobby. " | 
love watching Chuck Wagon's Race it's a thrilling event called The 
Ranchland Derby. There can be numerous teams entering with many qualify- 
ing heats. As numerous fans, cheer them on from the edges of their seat s. 
Four Chuck wagons usually compete in each heat. This process of elimina- 
tion's can make anyone's heart skip a beat. Each team consist s of a driver 
and two outriders, doing various jobs, one-Dude guides their teams lead 
horses, another Cowboy throws a stove in the back of their wagon and the 
two Wranglers also throw in tent pegs. Then participating Buckaroos mount 
personal horses chasing their chuck wagon, hoping their animals will have 
the fastest legs. As they dash around three barrels proceeding to a half-mile 
race around the course. Weather conditions can make the trail dusty or 
muddy causing any heat to become hazardous. A team can be penalized for 
not following procedures or hitting any obstacles. All slower wagons are 
eventually eliminated. Those team members usually become personally dis- 
appointed, and patiently have to wait for their next competition where they 
might seek redemption. When all wagons are finished racing and every heat 
ends. The fastest accumulated recorded times wins." 

Claraette a very cute and curious Gnomette said, "Hey Gringo where do 
you go to learn where to watch or compete in a Rodeo?" Terry responded 
saying, "There are Rodeo circuits in numerous countries' Canada, Untied 
States of America and Mexico. In the future they are going to be even in 
Japan, man. They are also in these two Continents South America and 
Australia. There is information usually in advance about Rodeos in newsp a- 
pers, magazines, programs, TVs and Radios broadcast stating there dates, 
locations and times for the designated town and city. These events are for all 
of your family." 

Then Terry asked, " Heatherette to tell an imaginary story ." The nicest 
Gnomette agreed starting with, "did you know that a long time ago. Terry and 
his newfound friends decided to have a private Rodeo. All three Amigos had 
winning in their sights. Terry, Mike and Roar Gnomian liked to compete with 
another for bragging rights. To them it was considered great fame. Whoever 
did not win the contest would have only them-selves to blame. 





Terry was not sure if either of his friends rode any type of animal seriously , 
asking Mike if he ever experienced this type of rivalry . Mike Gnomian replied 
no, but Roar thinks because | am a Dwarf man from Afghanistan. My life 
consisted of breaking in wild camels and donkeys bareback, to provide me 
some fame. Brother he believes wild animals are easy to t ame. Terry men- 
tioned to Mike that Roar at times could be quite naive, as he rolled up his 
right arms shirtsleeve. 

They started hiking over a hill. Roar was excited as he thought about 
which animal would give him the best adrenaline thrill. 

Terry knew his friends were not real cowhands. So he thought up some of 
his own plans. A good idea would make this contest fare. The Dude realized 
every safety oriented Cowboy or Cowgirl does care, about their friend's 
security, safety and children's life's that live everywhere. He decided to let 
them pick their own animals to ride. The real Cowboy knew bragging rights 
meant a lot of self-pride. Soon their game would begin and hopefully the best 
Dwarf would win. 

Mike said, " | would like to try a horse of course." Roar explained, it would 
be appealing for me to attempt to bust a sheep also known as Mutton 
Busting.." The youngest Gnome was not sure if he was cap able of any type 
of Rodeo riding. Terry expressed, | would like to grab another bull by the 
horns." Then secretly prayed he would not be bucked off into a patch of this- 
tles with sharp thorns. 

The friends decided to draw straws, whoever picked the longest st alk, 
would have to ride first. All three daring Banditos knew who ever had the 
shortest riding time would be teased or ribbed the worst. The Dwarfs com- 
peted in this order Mike, Roar and Terry. This contest was going to be either 
funny or very scary. All three companions were pumped up for their competi- 
tion and ready to compete like all champions. 

They looked at herds of bulls, horses and sheep on the range that day , 
as they walked over to the old corral. Roar said to the dwarf man from 
Afghanistan your first pal. Mike agreed then leaped onto a strong stallion, 
hesitating showing a little bit of fear. His bronco bucked up and down send- 
ing him flying through the air. He landed on his back, losing his breath, 
immediately Jack. The other two Amigos stared and chuckled. At Mike who 
was severely winded bent over and buckled. Frustrated the Gnome st arted 
to catch his breath standing up quickly wiping off some sweat. Then it was 
Roars turn; Mike and Terry helped him onto a large sheep. The animal took 
off fast on its four hoofed feet. He landed on the ground with a thump. 
Embarrassed standing up fast, brushing dust off his rump. The sore little 
dwarf hoped he would not have a big lump af ter that hard bump. 

Mike whispered to Terry, " that Roar should consider playing hockey . 
Because in Afghanistan that ride would not even qualify 
him for a chance to train to become a real camel jockey ." 
The older Dwarfs thought Roars fall was hilarious. They 
both bent over laughing quite delirious. Roar knew he was 
in last place. The sad little Dwarf hoped his comp anions 
did not consider him a disgrace. The ribbing would have 
been even worse if he landed on his face. Roar knew it 
was still possible to beat Terry there was one last chance. 
He really wanted to see Terry land on the seat of his p ants. 

The youngest Gnome decided to change their mood, 
yelling, " Cowboy up.” Suddenly Terry looked very serious; 
the Buckaroos ears appeared to point straight up. Over to 
a ranking bull he did strut. The Dude was determined to 
win. Terry's heart pumped as he jumped on a ramp ant bull 
once again. The huge bull was going wild tromping to its 
right, then left bucking up and down. At times, the animal 
turned completely around. Terry was hanging and dangling 
on for dear life. He even began to p anic thinking he might 
never get married and have a wife. Finally, eight seconds 
were up Sliding off of his rank bull, realizing he had another great adrenaline 
thrill. Terry spoke again with a big smile, winning comes easy when you have 
a calm cool collective style, mentioning a Cowboy who was bucked so hard 
by a bull once it shook the hair right of f his head. The old folks still say the 
bald headed man is so embarrassed, that he still hides in his chicken shed. 
All three comrades started laughing shaking each another's hands. 

Then the boys decided to hike back to High River Ranch for supper some 
earlier plans. As the group continued to roam Mike and Terry decided not to 
tease Roar on their way home. Mike noticed him slowly falling behind limping 
not walking particularly fast. Terry bellowed out a loud blast, Roar today you 
seem to be a slowpoke. Do not have any worries if you keep trying you'll turn 
into fine country folk. Mike smirked at Terry expressing he was glad that this 
was a pretend story. Because in a real riding contest. He would win all of the 
glory. Heatherette glanced quickly into every ones eyes and said the end. As 
she smiled at Terry, her Rancher friend." 

The group cheered gratefully to her well-told story. Terry chuckled feeling 
his belly, as he eyed his favorite donuts stuffed with strawberry jelly. Then 
mentioned, "it was possible for Mike or anyone else to win a rodeo. If the 
educated Dwarf man from Afghanistan or his new friends could prove they 
are able to compete with all of the best in the Wild W est's Greatest Show." 

Suddenly a Gnomester noticed his appointed teenager beginning to 
snooze. The prankster said tonight my security guy is going to lose. Ina 
good mood he scurried to a table full of food. Quickly picking up a lemon 
meringue pie and let it fly into the face of the sleepy guy . 

Bonniette started giggling and wiggling and yelled, " hee-haw, Now lets 
see if Roar Gnomian alias Mr. Fancy Pants knows how to dance. Every one 
began hooting and hollering as the proud crowd danced the night away , anx- 
iously waiting for Saturday. For the real Rodeo to begin and no one knew 
which Cowboy or Cowgirl would win. The End. 

Written by Rory Gaudon 
Submitted to Calgary Street Talk Newspaper. On February 23, 2004. 
81 revisions as of Jun, 2012 
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Mother's Past Trauma blocks her motherly protective responses. 


A mother's impulse to protect and nurture her 
children appears to be hard wired into our brains; 
we become aware of this instinct the moment that 
we find out we have created a life inside of us. It 
is such a heavenly feeling. 

A mother will do anything in order to protect 
her children; if someone stands between a moth- 
er and her child, it could be a very dangerous 
place to be. Mothers are able to do anything and 
everything in an effort to protect or provide for 
their children often against all odds and all the 
while maintaining a flowing fountain of feeling that 
soothes us and strengthens the connection 
between mother and child, developing the kind of 
bond that will remain until the end of time. 
Because a mother's impulse is to fiercely protect 
her child, itis hard to underst and those that call 
themselves mothers and have failed to protect 
their children. As members of a caring society, we 
often judge them harshly, but the following factors 
could help us shed some light on this issue. It is 
not my intention to condone and excuse their lack 
of motherly love as my responsibility as a human 
being is to ensure that children are being protect- 
ed and loved but | feel that underst anding this 
issue on a deeper level in the end will benefit the 
children in our society. 

Mothers that have gone through traumatic 
experiences during their childhood often have 
unresolved symptoms and very deep problems. 
How serious the symptoms and problems are, 
depends on so many factors. This is truly a very 
complicated issue and the kind of issue that is not 
very often taken into consideration. While these 
mothers are able to imitate the features that make 
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CELEBRATING CANADA’S MONARCHY 


In 2012 Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth !I celebrates her 
Diamond Jubilee — sixty years as Queen of Canada. Only 
one of her predecessors, her great-great-grandmother, Vic- 
toria, reigned for as long (1837-1901). There are celebra- 
tions, commemorative events and tributes planned through- 
out the year. 


Some may suggest the time has come for Canada to cut 
ties with the monarchy, that as the Constitution was repatri- 
ated in 1982 it is now appropriate for the head of state to 
also reside in Canada and be solely Canadian. However it 
would appear her critics don’t understand the unifying as- 
pect the Queen has in Canadian society or her constitu- 
tional role. The monarchy is something we can all share, all 
have in common, all respect, whatever our background. 


Canadians of all ethnic backgrounds and origins can un- 
derstand the importance of the monarchy as a national sym- 
bol. Elizabeth Il has been a sterling example for all in her 
sixty years on the throne, a true leader of her people. The 
symbols of the monarchy are a constant reminder of Cana- 
dian history, from the Queen's image on our coins to the 
recent restoration of the “Royal designation to Canada’s 
Navy and Air Force. 


The monarchy though is not just pomp and ceremony from 
Canada’s past, but an important aspect of Canada’s pre- 
sent. The Queen’s authority, through her designate the Gov- 
emor General of Canada, includes being Commander-in- 
chief of our armed forces and delivering the Throne Speech 
to Parliament. Of greater importance is that she must assent 
to all legislation passed and has the power under Section 56 
of the Constitution to disallow any legislation (though that 
power is rarely exercised by the monarch). It gives very sub- 
tle checks and balances to an admirable democracy that all 
powerful presidential systems do not have. 


| think the monarchy is important to Canada? 
What do you think? 








780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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them look like good mothers in order to be accept- 


ed in our society, the truth is that the dysfunctional 
environment where they grew up demanded 


Denial is the open door where 
abuse can happen again and 
again. 


"secrecy and the suppression of feelings" so these 
women become masters at this in order to survive. 


Denial 


"Denial is a key factor in the silence which it is 
defined as a refusal to admit the truth of reality" 

These mothers are impersonal, disengaged, 
detached, distant, and self absorbed, passively 
withdrawn. And at the same time they are oblivious 
to the lack of emotional attachment that they have 
with their own children. It is very hard and stressful 
for children to grow up without having a consistent 
and engaging relationship with their mother. This 
usually has very negative results on a child's emo- 
tional development as they will grow up being very 
needy for attention and for a sense of being loved. 
Children experience the second-generation effect 
of their mother's own childhood trauma experi- 
ences and the vicious circle continues. 

Because the mother is not in touch with her 
feelings, her children become objectified rarely 
representing a value in her life and therefore not 
too much thought is given to the person that they 
choose to take care of them. This kind of poor 
decisions puts the child's safety in danger. 

The children may be left in situations that will 
eventuate in a sexual molestation. When the child 
discloses the abuse, the mother goes into denial 
mode and fails to support and/or nurture the child. 
Through her own victimization, when she was sex- 
ually abused, the lack of support and disbelief 
forced her to "put it out of her mind and never t alk 
about it again". She may expect the same thing 
from her child. Pretending preserves the illusion of 
family well being, but the only one that will benefit 
in this situation is the perpetrator as there is no 
accountability and he is free to roam and continue 
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their abuse on children. 

Incest is the most horrifying thing that can 
happen to a child. The sexual abuse shatters the 
child's basic need to trust her family to care for 
her. Depending on her level of resilience and the 
presence of a support system, the abuse may 
leave lasting marks on her. If the child's mother 
chooses to side with the perpetrator, she 
becomes doubly traumatized. 

Another reason for the mother's non-support 
of her daughter is her distorted emotional att ach- 
ment to her friends that supersedes the lack of 
emotional attachment that she has for her child. 
Her denial may persist even when provided with 
strong evidence. She may even blame her 
daughter for initiating or encouraging the abuse, 
and will use it to justify her decision not to dis- 
close the abuse to the police. 

In my opinion exposing children to a child 
molester in any way is never done with the chil- 
dren's best interests at heart, nor is forcing them 
to lie about the reality of the situation. 

If the mother was abused herself one might 
think that the mother knows from experience how 
destructive the molestation (especially by a trust- 
ed family member) is. The effects are very detri- 
mental. It changes who they are. Her lack of com- 
passion only demonstrates how callous and how 
detached the mother is from her daughter. 

Eventually, the emotionally neglected (passively 
abused) child detaches from internal and external 
signals that would normally lead the child to search 
for the protection and nurturing of a parent. When 
the mother is detached, the child is likely to use 
"dissociation" as the primary defense against the 
overwhelming trauma of sexual abuse. For this 
child there is a second trauma that they have to 
deal with which is "the mother's chronic failure to 
respond to indication of distress and/or emotional 
need in the child" this in it self is traumatic for the 
child, eventually causing emotional detachment in 
the child. 

When children have been unable to develop a 
safe and secure base with their mother, whenever 
they are frightened and they need the protection 
and nurturing from their mother but ultimately finds 
that themselves abandoned and alone, they will 
protect themselves from further suffering by 
detaching themselves from any awareness of their 
feelings and needs. Once this system is est ab- 
lished as a defensive process, detachment then 
becomes the child's characteristic coping style. 
Research has found that mothers that had been 
sexually molested when they were children have 
the tendency to expose their children to the same 
experience, mostly by lacking protective intuitive- 
ness and failing to protect them. 

These parents are re-enacting the parenting 
they received: They are unable to protect their own 
children from abuse, and they tend to dissociate 
when their children need them. 
| believe that it is possible for mothers who have 
had difficult childhoods to have healthy relation- 
ships with their children, but support needs to be in 
place for these mothers to resolve any issues they 
may have to overcome so their children are able to 
grow up in a healthy environment and with the 
support and nurturing of their mothers. 

If we want to protect children we must support 
and empower their mothers through validation 
and support. Otherwise victims will continue to 
create victims. By Maria B. 
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The Long Journey Home on the Greyhound Bus. 


out to me with hostility, saying, "Hey You 
can't be saving seats and not letting any- 
one sit there. You're leaving your stuff on 
the seats." 

| said, "I'm not stopping anyone from 
sitting here. There isn't anything else on 
the seat next to me." 

| had also noticed that there were 
three other Black women sitting there 
with their stuff on the seats all the way to 
St Louis, Missouri. | tried to give the driv- 
er the piece of paper, but he appeared to 
be very angry and he just ignored me. 
Eventually a young black guy occupied 
the seat next to me until we reached St 
Louis, Missouri. 

It was a long trip to St Louis. We 
arrived at about 7:00 p.m. Sunday, 
October 16, 2011. Since there was about 
a two hour delay, the Greyhound Co. 
gave us free vouchers for a hotdog and 
a drink. 

Another incident happened when we 
had a stopover at The McDonald's in 
Goodland, Kansas. | was one of the last 
passengers to board the bus after get- 
ting my food order and a new driver 
abruptly yelled at me, without comp as- 
sion or concern for me, pointing his fin- 
ger at me in a mean spirited way, saying 
"You will be standing on the road side 
watching the back of the Greyhound bus 
sign getting smaller and smaller the next 
time you are late coming back to the 
bus" 

Then as the bus was ready to pull 
away from the rest area on the side of 
the road, there was a down pour of rain, 
and then there were two Black ladies 
running and yelling for the bus to stop. 
They were able to get back onto the bus 
without the driver saying anything to 
them after he had warned me that | was 
they came - the last people to going to be left on the side of the road 
get on - an elderly black lady on watching the Greyhound sign on the 
and middle aged black woman. The middle aged arrogantly pointing her fingers at me saying that | back of the bus getting smaller! 


| was a walking zombie on 
the last day, leaving Nashville. | 
was totally exhausted after only 
having about two hours sleep 
the last night in Nashville and | 
was functioning as though in a 
bad dream. The Greyhound bus 
| decided to take in Nashville 
was going westward - the St. 
Louis, Missouri Destination! | 
thought | would be able to get 
home westward a day sooner, 
but that wasn't going to happen. 
If | had decided to go the east- 
ern way that | used coming to 
Nashville, it was the same 
amount of time spent on the 
bus, so it didn't really matter 
which way | was going to home 
by the Greyhound bus. 

Even if | wanted to fly back 
to Calgary | wasn't able to 
because | had to purchase a 
return ticket. | wasn't able to 
purchase just a one-way ticket 
to Nashville. The rules have 
now changed with travelling to 
the US so you have to have a 
return ticket to go back home 
on. 

The scheduled time to leave 
was on Sunday, October 16, 
2011 at 10:40 a.m. but the bus 
was delayed for about an hour. 
Once on board | sat behind the 
driver. | had noticed a white 
piece of paper on the seatnext Ps 
to me. | briefly told another p as- Z ‘ 
senger getting on the bus that 
maybe someone has already 
taken the seat next to me. Then 





lady grabbed the piece wasn't letting anyone sit beside me. The next destination transfer was in St Louis 
of paper next to me on the seat. The Black The bus was getting packed but both of the and to board the Denver Colo. Greyhound bus, 
Senior was giving me the stare down as she sud- _— Black women were permitted to have their bags late Monday, October 17, 2011! 

denly sat next to me. The middle aged Black and purses on the seats beside them without the 

lady began yelling, "Hey! She can sit there if she driver taking notice of what they were doing. To be continued, Story and photo byAndy W.L. 
wants to!" She was yelling out to the driver and Then all of a sudden the Black bus driver yelled 


Meals & Food Resources in Calgary 





Drop-in Centre 1, 4th Avenue SE Monday - Friday 10:00 am - 3:00 p.m. 
All clients of The DI may access meal services. Emergency Meals - Youth EXIT Youth Shelter 
Meals and snacks are provided at no charge to 11216 Ave NE, Calgary Food Bank 
anyone in need. Food service is offered on the 7 days/week - 4:00 pm - 9:00 p.m. Muslim Families Network Society: Halal Food 
2nd Floor daily, 365 days a year. 403-466-6367 
Clients who are unable to attend regular meal Community Supports www.MuslimFamiliesNetwork.com 
service due to work or school commitments, or Streetlight - Youth for Christ 
other verifiable appointments can receive a Parks at 10th ave & 1 st Street SE Food Hamper 
bagged lunch. Monday & Thursday St. Edmund's Anglican Church 
Bagged lunches can be arranged by request to 8336-34th Ave NW 
any staff person, or through the Day Office located Emergency Meals Monday & Thursday 
on the 2nd Floor. Alex Community Health Centre 09:00 am - 12:00 Noon 
Meal Schedules Unit 101,1318 Centre Street NE 

Breakfast -7:00 a.m. 403-266-2622 Community Meals 

Snack - 9:30am Thursdays Only -10:30 a.m. Inn from the Cold 

Lunch - 12:00 p.m. 403-263-8384 

Snack-3:30pm Food Bank 

Dinner- 6:00pm Calgary Inter-Faith Food Bank Emergency Food 

403-253-2055 CUPS (Calgary Urban Project Society) 
Center of Hope 420 9th Avenue SE 128-7th Avenue SE 
Free for clients Food Hamper 
Open to public for small charge NeighbourLink Calgary Food Hamper & Meals 
Breakfast: $2.50 403-209-1930 Feed the Hungry, St. Mary's Cathedral 
Lunch: $3.00 Sunday Dinner 
Dinner: $4.50 Food Bank 3:30 pm - 5:00 pm 3 
Calgary Inter-Faith Food Bank e 

Emergency Meals (24 & Under) 403-253-2059 Meals on the street outside City Hall 
EXIT Community Outreach Calgary Street Church 
117-7th Avenue SW, Calgary Food Bank Monday - 6:00pm, 
403-262-9953 Calgary Poppy Fund and Veterans Wednesday11:00am, 
Sunday 1 :00 pm -5:00 p.m. Food Bank Friday - 6:00pm Sunday, 1:00 p.m. 
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What selling the 
paper has meant 
to me. 


When I began to sell the Edmonton S treet 
News paper two years ago, I was so hurt from 
the abuse I suffered as a child, and from the 
abusive relationship I married into I wasn't sure 
that I could ever trust anyone besides my very 
close family again. | wanted very much to be 
invisible. I thought that if I wasn't noticed by 
people, I wouldn't get hurt. Then, I started to 
have small conversations with people, as I was 
selling the paper. I began to realize that the 
world is also filled with human beings who 
actually cared about people. I didn't see it 
before because I never really reached out for 
help. I never felt safe to. Now, every Saturday, 
I look forward to seeing friends that I have 
made at the farmers’ market. I am still learning 
to trust, but it has been made easier knowing 
that there are other people who care, like this 
one lady who came up to me and gave me a 
yellow lily, the day before my step-fathers 
wake. The lily was the same yellow as the 
roses, and other flowers used for his funeral, 
and now as | watch the lily grow again this 
year, I am touched again by her kindness. We 
now have a living memorial of the man who 
showed my mother how a real husband loves 
his wife. 

There are so many more people I would 
like to mention a thank-you to for their kind 
words, or even the smile, that has showed me 
that we really are not all alone in this life. No 
matter what challenges we may face, all we 
need to do is reach out to know we are accept- 
ed. 

By Angelique Branston 


Rob’s say of the 
day 

I think most if not 
all cities and 
towns are strug- 
gling with finding 
adequate housing 
for people who 
have little or no 
income. For exam- 
ple there are more 
people pe on the streets over in Surrey, B.C., 
just about a twenty-five minute drive South of 
Vancouver. In a recent study in and around 
Vancouver more and more adults under the age 
of 25 - say around the age of 24 - are becoming 
homeless. 

A friendly tip 

Beware. Watch for small children playing in the 
streets and near back alleyways, while driving in 
your car, crossover, or truck, or another means of 
transport. Always be aware of your surroundings, 
while motoring, cycling, jogging, skateboarding, 
whatever it might be, be careful. 

Rob’s review 

It's a struggle these days for anyone living on 
AISH - Assured Income for the Severely 
Handicapped. Misleading. I think the name 
should be changed, because it stereotypes people. 
Makes them in my view unable to fend for them- 
selves, totally helpless, wheelchair bound. To me 
it makes all those on AISH look the same, cut 
from one cookie-cutter, which is not the case. 
Anyhow, these people struggle each and every 
day, just trying to make ends meet. Some do live 





beyond their means. I think most people on AISH 


are just trying to live a normal everyday life! 
Sport Shorts 
Go Canucks go! Are you cheering on a Canadian 


Rob’s Corner 


team? The Stanley Cup starts tonight, Wednesday 
June Ist, 2012, game one. I'll probably listen to it 
(the first game) on radio, while outside the Plaza 
Theater here now in Calgary just across the river 
from the heart of downtown Calgary! It will sure 
be exciting if a Canadian team wins the big prize. 
The first time since Montreal won it back in 
1994, keep the fingers crossed. 
Rob’s summer forcast 
A mix of sun and cloud, some hail, thunder and 
lightning added in for show. Cooler temperatures, 
basically a repeat of last year! Also can add hail, 
rain, and even possibly some snow. Basically a 
repeat of the same weather we had in Calgary 
last year. 
P.S. One good thing, less mosquitoes, and anoth- 
er less bugs to deal with! Always carry sunscreen 
and insect repellent! 
Another possible strike looming - heard it from a 
friend back a couple of weeks ago, on my way 
home stopped by Sam's bar in Kensington, a N.W. 
suburb here in Calgary. Anyhow it was mentioned to 
me that he and other Safeway employees were 
taking a strike vote on May 30th, 2012 
(Midnight). It would be the first strike at a 
Safeway store since 1997. A lot of people depend 
on that store for our most basic needs, including 
students and seniors! 
Rob’s last but not least - a long road 
I will be celebrating my 19th year selling the 
street paper, starting with the Spare Change 
newspaper, back in 1994. It's been a great experi- 
ence, challenging. Made some new friends along 
the way. It's been also heart breaking when you 
learn about former street paper vendors passing 
away! 

By Robert Champion 
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- . * Keith 

: aes “was born in 
* 1961 in what 
has since 
become the 
#% Republic of 
* Trinidad and 
- Tobago, a 
small group 
of islands off 
the coast of 
Venezuela. 

' His family 
came to 
Canada in 
1967. His 
dad was a 
junior staff 
officer with 
~ British 
Petroleum 
and wished 
to finish his 


oil rigs. 


homeless. 


ple, or easy. 


for the Leather Ranch for a couple years, selling leather jackets then went 
back to Swan Hills where he worked as a truck swamper - tying down loads 
or hooking them up for the cherry picker. They hauled pipe to and from the 


He was around thirty when he came back to the city again. His relation- 
ship with his parents had become strained, and he was having trouble keep- 
ing a job. It was then that he was introduced to the precursor of Alberta 
Street News, Spare Change. He's been on his own since 1990, selling street 
newspapers and panhandling. He says he sells around 20 papers a week, 
usually on the South Side. He believes that ASN and the vendors fit into the 
South Side and that the people here understand and support the needs of the 


Keith can appear a bit scary to people who don't know him. As one 
woman remarked after passing by "That guy is on something!" It is easy to 
understand where people get that impression. Keith has a long hair and a 
beard and he is not shy in approaching passersby. His speech can be fast and 
sometimes hard to understand. His movements , too, are quick. When he 
doesn't have any papers left to sell he holds onto the last one, usually a crum- 
pled and faded copy, and holds it out in front of him. Selling ASN, he says, 
is a cross-over dealership, and speaking to the public about homelessness is 
part of the job. The public, he hopes, understands that there are many rea- 
sons for people to be vulnerable in today's society. Life is not always sim- 


Story and photo by Eric Rice 





Nte: Keith has been suspended due to complaints by the police about being 
too aggressive, but continues to sell papers. Managing editor Linda Dumont 


Remembering Wendy Gladue - 1961 to 2012 


Wendy got me started selling street newspa- 
pers when she was with Larry, who was known 
as Butler. He passed away. They lived at the York 
Hotel. Wendy was homeless until she met Ross 
and they got a place together. 

She got gangrene and had her leg cut of f 
when she was homeless. 
{She had three strokes and was on life support 
» inan induced come before she died. _ 
My husband, Mike Risby, really misses her he 
~ calls. She used to phone every morning. : 


high school. 
He did so, 

: : : and stayed to 
work for Shell, first in Grande Centre Alberta and then in Swan Hills. He 
was a production operator, checking pump jacks, pipe flow, making sure 
things were working well. 

Keith completed Junior High in Swan Hills, and High School in 
Barrhead, at Lorne Jenkins High School. He and his fellow students had to 
bus for an hour each way morning and night. He remembers it as dif ficult 
and long, and that the seats were very hard and uncomfortable. 

He went to the University of Alberta for more than two years, attempting 
a Bachelor of Science, but that did not go well. Another attempt, this time in 
Statistics, was unsuccessful as well. Work called him, and he began selling 
encyclopedias. He did that for two years. The people were very welcoming, 
but it was difficult to clinch sales since he could see that the families he 
spoke to had to either buy encyclopedias or buy food or clothes. He worked 
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